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Though he knew most of the great men of the age, he never
faltered in his conviction that Thackeray towered head and shoul-
ders above the rest of mankind. Thackeray would not have been
human if he had been displeased by the homage of this learned
and amiable divine. Yet he was accustomed to flattery, and it was
chiefly Elwin's fresh and piquant eccentricity of character that won
his regard.

This quality in Elwin led Thackeray to call him Dr. Primrose,
and, indeed, his annals are filled with incidents that Goldsmith
might appropriately have recited of the Vicar of Wakefield.84 As a
young man in Bath, for example, Elwin was accustomed to read
poetry to his wife as they drove slowly along the country lanes in
their pony carriage. One day when he was lost in a recitation from
Wordsworth, his pony suddenly made for its stable at top speed,
and turning a sharp corner emptied Elwin, his wife, and their
volume of Wordsworth into the road. Nor did he fare better
travelling by public conveyance. "I walk to a coach which passes
at three miles' distance," he writes in 1844, "and which being gen-
erally full, the coachman accomodates me, as a favour, with a seat
on the top of the luggage. In this conspicuous situation I have
become a known character to all the idle little boys on the road,
who hoot at me as we pass."

His permanent settlement at Booton found him still struggling
with petty adversities. He was eager to live in the new rectory
that he had commissioned, but he could not persuade the builders'
men to make proper haste in their work. At last in exasperation,
suspecting the workmen of using his unfinished house as a shop in
which they did work for other customers, he moved in with walls
still unpapered and unpainted, a state in which they remained, to
the ever-renewed astonishment of his visitors, for nearly fifty
years. His landscape gardeners proved equally dilatory, and for
several years the field that surrounded his house was cut into an

84 There is prefixed to Elwin's Some XVIII Century Men of Letters, 2 vols.
(London, 1902) a long memoir, Apparently by his son Warwick, which is the
chief source of information regarding his life. The anecdotes which follow
are related on pp. 29, 58-60, 66-67, and 255 of this biography.